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Notes and Discussions 331 

THE OMISSION OF THE INTERJECTION IN HEROD v. 51 

In a discussion of the force of the interjection with the vocative in Herod- 
otus, AJP, XXVI, 34, the conclusion was reached that the interjection 
gave to the vocative a familiar tone and that its omission implied reserve 
or dignity. This conclusion was supported by the statement that "familiar 
family greetings such as father, mother, wife, son, and daughter have the 
interjection." Professor Grace Harriet Macurdy, CP, VII, 78, corrected 
this by calling attention to the fact that little Gorgo, when her father was 
offered bribes by Aristagoras, did not address him with Z> irdrep but with the 
simple vocative irdrtp. 

Plutarch telling the same story in Lac. Apoph., p. 191, Teubner text, 
has the child use the interjection, S> •n-arep, thus differing from Herodotus. 
It is probable that there was no traditional authority either for using or for 
omitting the interjection in this speech and that Herodotus violated his usual 
custom in this particular passage for some literary or artistic reason. The 
reason is not far to seek. 

Plato always uses the interjection when a freeborn son or youth is 
addressed, and regularly omits it in the case of slaves, e.g., S> waT to one who 
is free, rrai to a slave. However, Agathon when speaking to his slaves in 
Symposium 175B addresses them with the words u> iratSes, adding at once 
that he does not intend to give them orders, that they are free to do as they 
please. The interjection in this passage in Plato marks the breaking down 
of social barriers, and the introduction of familiar intercourse between friends 
and companions. 

The omission of the interjection in the passage under discussion, when 
Gorgo spoke to her father in the presence of the wealthy and magnificent 
foreign ambassador, shows that the child was embarrassed, stiff, and formal, 
and so accordingly addressed her father in the language of formal politeness 
and dignified reserve rather than in that of easy familiarity. 

This is as neat a touch of ethopoiia as is to be found in any of the speeches 
of Lysias, and is also a perfect illustration of the principle I have already 
advanced, that the vocative without the interjection in early Greek is digni- 
fied and reserved. 
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